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NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS; 


With Model Kindergarten, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Classes. 
No. 9 West 28th Street, between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway. 
Kindergarten re-opens October 2d, 1877; 
Training School for Teachers, November 1. 
Prof. Joun Kravs, 
Mrs. Kraus-Boretre, 
Authors of the Kindergarten Guide. 


l Principals, 


Mrs. Kraus, a pupil and co-worker of Fro- 
bel’s widow, with an experience of nineteen 
years in Germany, England, and America, and 
Prof. Kraus, a disciple of the Pestalozzi Dies- 
terweg-Frébel School, for many years con- 
nected with the Bureau of Education, one of 
the first propagators of the Kindergarten in 
this country. 

Kindergarten Training, a Paper read 
by Mrs. Kraus-BoEetTeE before the National 
Educational Association, at Baltimore, July 
16, 1876. With Illustrations. pp. 19. Can 
be had, on application to Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 
for 25 cents. 





MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S 
Kindergarten Normal Class 
Will begin on Monday, October 29. 

A thorough English education, good gene- 
ral culture, and ability to sing, are essential 
qualifications. Number of students limited. 

None received after the class is formed. 


Address, 


MRS. JOHN OGDEN 


Opens a new Training Class on the Ist of 
October, 1877. Send for her circular to Cen 
tral Normal School, Worthington, Franklin 
Co., Ohio. 


52 CuestnutT STREET. 





MISS R. R. BURRITT 


Re-opens the Kindergarten, corner of Race 
and 15th Streets, Philadelphia, on September 
10th, in the Library Room of Friends. Can 
be seen there from September Ist, between 9 
and 12 o’clock. Also re-opens her Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 





MRS. A. E. GARDNER, 
154 West Concorp Street, Boston, 


Resumes her Kindergarten and Intermedia 
Class for Children, October 2, and will 
open her 


CLASS FOR TRAINING KINDERGARTNERS 


On November 5. <A thorough English edug 
tion, good general culture, ability to sing, a 
testimonials in regard to character will 
required. Inquire terms of Mrs. G. 
FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN 
The Board of Trustees of the Florence K 
dergarten will add to the Institution a Tra 
1NG CLass for instruction in Frébel’s Scien 
which will offer superior advantages to th 
wishing to understand the methods and p 
ciples of kindergartening. The Kinderg 
ten at present numbers 58 children betw 
three and nine years of age. The buildi 
and grounds are ample, the location uns 
passed, and terms and board reasonable. 
dress for circular, Mrs. A. K. ALpricn, P 
cipal of Kindergarten; or Mr. H. B Hay 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees, Floren 
Massachusetts. 





The Chicago Kindergarten Training Sch 


Mrs. A. H. Putnam and Miss Sara E 
will re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 26th, 18 
in Room 23 Hersney Harty. The Course 
study will require six months. Terms, $75: 
For circulars, address as above. 





MISS MARWEDEL 
Will begin a Course of Instruction in 
Pacific Kindergarten Normal School, Sept 
inst., High Street, Los Angelos. 





MISSES GRAVES, MERRILL, 

LELAND, Pupils and Successors 
Miss MARWEDEL, will add to their King 
garten at Washington, D.C. (800 & H Sj 
a Class of Ladies for Training. 





Kindergarten Normal Schoo 


In Wasuincton, D.C., commences Oct 


9th. For Terms and particulars apply to 

Principals, 1127 18th Street, N.W., W3 
ington, D.C. 

Mrs. Louisa PoLtocs 

Miss Susie PoLtock, 

Princij 
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On December 27, at 10.30 o’clock, a.ar., the members of 


Tue American FrROBEL UNION 


Will mect at No. 4 Park Street, Boston, at the New England 
b] ’ 3 
Women’s Club Rooms, to elect the Financial and nine mi Com- 
b] 
mittees, and consider the By-Laws proposed August 30, and re- 
ported in the Kindergarten Messenger for September oe Mavidind. 
Members who cennot be present may send nominations, votes 
i , ? 
resolutions, and suggestions, in writing, to 19 Follen Street, Cam- 


bridge, before December 17; and they will be duly considered by 
the members present, who will constitute a quorum. 


AMERICAN FROBEL UNION. 


In the report of the meeting of the American Frébel Union, 
Aug. 30, there were some inaccuracies. Mrs. Ida Agassiz Higgin- 
son’s name was given inaccurately ; and the name of the Treasurer 
is Witt1aM ManninG VavGHan, and not William Agry Vaughan. 
It is to be hoped that he will become the recipient of donations 
and bequests that will enable the society to begin to accomplish its 
beneficent objects. Already we have been obliged, for want of 
means, to refuse the application of one of the training teachers 
in behalf of a lady who wanted to be qualified as a kindergartener, 
because she is going out to India next year, where she wished to 
carry this great blessing. We have one kindergartener working in 
the zenanas of Calcutta, and another working among the Karens 
of farther India, both of them pupils of Mrs. Kriege. The last (Mrs. 
Thomas) writes us that as yet she has no Kindergarten, but is 
teaching the mothers Frébel’s method, and interesting them to 
acquire knowledge of the magnificent flora of Burmah; having 
carried out with her “The Flower Object-Lessons,” which Miss 
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A. L. Page translated from the preface to La Maout’s great work 
on botany.* 

We have not yet completed the Standard Library for kinder- 
garteners by the publication of Frébel’s own works ; but congratu- 
late ourselves on having induced Lee and Shepard to publish the 
interesting “ Reminiscences of Frébel,” which give so deep an impres- 
sion of the sacred character of his method. It is so entertaining 
(without being superficial) that it amuses as well as instructs. We 
have had a letter from one of our Vice-Presidents and several of our 
Honorary Members, asking us what are the duties of their office or 
position in respect to the objects of the Union. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


who do not feel themselves sufficiently aw fuit in Frébel’s method, 
though they know they do accept his spirit and aim, can always 
make their own minds clear on the subject, by a very little reading. 
The fifth, ninth, and fourteenth of Steiger’s tracts, which can be 
read in a single evening, and can be had, post-paid, from him for a 
three-cent postage-stamp ; and the six letters to a mother, which 
might occupy another evening, and can be had of the author, W. N. 
Hailman, 56 Oneida Street, Milwaukee, — will instruct their readers 
sufficiently in Frébel’s system to enable them to know whether any 
Kindergarten in their vicinity is genuine or not, or rather whether 
any kindergartener they may meet has the right ideas and plan of 
operation. 

This reading (and especially if there is added to it the perusal of 
“ Reminiscences of Friedrich Frébel) ” will also, we believe, inspire 
a desire, in any of the Vice-Presidents named, to take every occasion 
suitable to give the cause an impulse, where conditions look favor- 
able, if only by a hearty word; and to block the way of any dete- 
rioration, which comes most subtly by the good-natured desire to 
help some unemployed person to do something for her living and 
those dependent on her. A caveat should then be putin. This is 
holy ground, which is to be reserved for culture and ripened wisdom. 
Let none “rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

That to be merely the recipients and reservoirs of this truth 
respecting the Kindergarten is no useless office, may be made plain 
by the fact, that, for want of so much knowledge in some localities, 
an inferior thing, also calling itself Kindergarten, has got a footing 
already, — as in Savannah, and in one of the convents of Baltimore, 
and in many instances in Chicago and Buffalo, where, however, is 





* This little work can be obtained from Miss A. L. Page, Danvers, for 75 
cents or less. 
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some genuine work. Only to-day we have seen in the “ Pittsburgh 
Leader” of Oct. 24, that a resolution of the synod commending 
“the Kindergarten system of Frébel to the most careful examina- 
tion, as the best preparation for entering the primary departments, 
or any other schools, public or private, failed to pass, because the 
members felt the need of more light as to what is meant by the 
Kindergarten system.” Dr. Bittinger “had promised to deliver 
a lecture on the Kindergarten system, but was unavoidably 
absent.” 

We are not sorry to see that there is no adoption of the Kinder- 
garten system in name where it is not understood in detail. It is 
a thing which stands in relation to the old memoriter (cramming) 
system as the Copernican theory of the universe to the Ptolomaean, — 
the creation of God’s wisdom versus that of se/f-derived human intel- 
lect ; and it can be introduced aright, only when it is understood in 
detail as well as in principle. Nothing is more damaging to the 
progress of the cause than incontinent gush, and nominal adoption 
of it by bodies of men who do not know what it is, — even what is 
its difference from Pestalozzi’s kindred method. To prevent just 
this, the Vice-Presidents and Honorary. Members of the American 
Frébel Union should be everywhere wide-awake and watching. 


CHARITY KINDERGARTENS. 


Untit the municipalities of other parts of the United States 
follow the example of St. Louis, Kindergarten education must con- 
tinue too expensive, except for the rich; or, at least, for those who 
can spare money from the physical necessities of life to supply the 
mind and heart with their appropriate nurture. 

For the poor there must, therefore, be charity Kindergartens, 
supported by private persons, associations, and churches. We 
have already spoken of what has been done by the large-hearted 
benefactor of Florence, Mass., who has opened the Kindergarten 
provided for his own grandchildren and the children of his friends 
to all classes of children of the village, and free of expense when they 
cannot afford to pay! 

We have also spoken of some Kindergartens in orphanages: one 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia; one in Staten Island; and two 
which had a transient existence in Boston, but were relinquished 
at atime when it was supposed that the one public Kindergarten in 
that city was to be supplemented by several that were planned by 
the School Committee, and would have been established but for the 
“slowness of heart” of the Common Council, which checkmated 
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the Committee. It really seems both tragical and comical, that 
there is so much paid by the people of Boston for an adequate 
School Committee, and then that the whole power of appropriating 
money to carry out its decisions should lie in the Common Council, 
which cannot be supposed to know what is necessary for education. 
No education is provided for children in Boston, therefore, till they 
are six years old; and then the primary teachers are expected to 
teach fifty-six children to read and write, who are so far from being 
prepared to learn, by any culture of their senses and limbs, espe- 
cially of their hands, that they are much more hard to teach than 
children of three would be; for their characters are already edu- 
cated the wrong way. Meanwhile, expense enough to put a public 
Kindergarten in every ward of the city is incurred for truancy and 
juvenile crime! That there is ser isibility to the claims of child- 
hood, among the people of Boston, is evident from the thousands 
expended every summer to give poor children one holiday in the 
year. But Kindergartens would make holidays of all the days. 
“Oh, slow of heart to believe,” cries the voice of Divine Providence, 
“how often would I have gathered you under the wings of my love, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens, and ye would not!” 

But there are some charity Kindergartens: one in Jamaica Plain; 
one in Brookline, wholly supported by one generous lady, who pays 
the salaries of two kindergarteners for each, and all the other ex- 
penses, and is projecting another in another town. And in Cam- 
bridge a subscription, headed, by the poet Longfellow, with the 
largest donation, and followed up by some of the professors of Har- 
vard College, and other citizens, has initiated a charity Kindergar- 
ten near the Catholic Church and the Observatory, which is to be 
further aided by a Fair that is to take place the middle of Decem- 
ber. The beginning was made by assembling the poor mothers 
together to meet the kindergartener, who was to become their best 
friend by showing them how they can discharge their highest duty 
in a way to make their children and themselves happiest. It is 
truly a divine work; and we will close by giving a letter we 
have received from one of the charity kindergarteners of Jamaica 
Plain,— who writes with flying pen, with no idea of its publica- 
tion : — 

“ Sometime, early last June, I was sent for to see Mrs. S., who 
proposed opening a Kindergarten for poor children, in Jamaica 
Plain, and wished for two eachuns, and the same in Brookline; the 
number of children in each Kindergarten to be twenty-four. Miss 
Symonds (of the Boston public Kindergarten), to whom Mrs. 8. 
had applied, knew that I had expressed a wish to undertake public 
work, and that I was more especially interested in Kindergartens 
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for poor children. At first I did not think I could do it this sum- 
mer, as I had unusual home care together with the work of being 
trained at Miss Garland’s during the winter, and was very tired ; 
but, learning the whole generous purpose of Mrs. S., Miss Morton 
and myself undertook the charge of the one in Jamaica Plain; and, 
although we felt rather weary during the month of August, it was 
a great joy and delight to help these little ones, and a very great 
pleasure for us to be associated with Mrs. 8., who is thoroughly in 
sympathy with the system, and appreciates the help it brings to the 
little ones for whose benefit she does it, bearing all the expense of 
teachers and rooms, and providing for it in every way most gen- 
erously; in a few cases supplying clothing, and ready to do it 
always when any need presents itself. In the eight-weeks’ summer 
term, the results that we have had in one or two cases alone repaid 
us for all the time and strength we gave. At times our number 

ris thirty, and it is intended that our winter work shall be with the 
same number. During the summer vacation, we occupied one of 
the public-school rooms in Thomas Street, obtained for our use by 
Dr. Bowditch, one of the School Committee. After five weeks’ 
rest, we began again the 2d of October. Miss Sarah Morton, who 
was of the normal class of 1876, is at present with me; and we 
occupy rooms in the old town-hall on Eliot Street, and find them 
very pleasant, and well adapted for the work, which has opened 
very well. The ages of the children vary from four to six, most of 
the children being from four to five years of age. They are not all 
very neglected ones, though in some cases they come under that 
head; but are children of quite respectable people, who have large 
families, and to whom it is a great help, aside from the fact of the 
educational benefit to the children. Mrs. 8. feels that with these 
children the gain will be greater in the end, and they will retain it 
longer than the very degraded ones, who would be likely to lose it 
again more quickly, when they go back to their degraded homes. 
Mrs. S. visits the Kindergarten herself very often, and has a general 
superintendence of the work in every way; and intends doing it as 
a permanent charity, till the city shall be ready to undertake the 
same work. 

“To say that I feel this to be ideal kindergartening, and that I 
enjoy it more than I can tell, would give but a faint idea of the 
truth. Every day, every hour, I wish I could be every thing in 
every way, to lead these little ones on, and apply Frébel’s great 
principle more and more perfectly, so that this cause may make 
progress and become more widely spread. I ean never tell all that 
the study, and even my little practising of it, have been to me, in 
culture of mind and character; and how it grows, and becomes 
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more and more a part of myself, every day. But I must not weary 
you with a longer letter. As regards the Brookline Kindergarten, 
I must leave an account of that to Miss Kimball, and simply say 
that it is quite similar to ours in its workings. With best hopes for 
our lovely cause, I am yours, L. B. PInGRrer.” 





TRAINING KINDERGARTENERS. 


Tuts is something which every good kindergartener cannot do; 
and good kindergarteners are not very ready to think that they can, 
and those the least who have been to a good training school them- 
selves. It is one of the objections to kindergarteners being attached 
to schools, whose principals have it for their main object to get a 
living, that they are apt to require their kindergartener to take a 
class to train, in order to get the money to pay her. In this way 
we have known of some who have found themselves in a false posi- 
tion. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte says to us, in a letter which lies before us, 
and which we should have published before, had it not been un- 
luckily mislaid: “With all enthusiasm, my dest pupils are too 
modest (and see what really is needed besides a certain knowledge) 
to undertake to train. There are somé who, in time, will be as 
good trainers as Tam; and I am delighted at this prospect, but 
Kindergarten education will never be furthered and elevated in this 
country, as long as beginners take it upon themselves to train others. 
They can only give to the best of their ability, — what must be less 
than they have received; because they have not entered deep 
enough to open the fountains to others. There is no conceit in 
this on my part, but the reverse: only my pupils cam know how 
modest I feel about it. 

“Our training school closed only a little while ago, — on the 29th 
of June, at eleven o'clock. A lady said that when, on that morn- 
ing, she entered the large Kindergarten Hall, the feeling came over 
her that she had been admitted to the enchanted boundaries of Fairy 
Land, so wonderful did every thing appear to her: the flowers; the 
plants and birds; the work on exhibit, hanging on the walls, and 
arranged upon ten long tables. 

“The Rev. Mr. Tiffany, formerly of Washington and Chicago, 
now located in this city, opened the exercises with prayer, invoking 
God’s blessing upon this work. The Lord’s Prayer followed, and 
there were few inaudible voices in the room. Over one hundred 
and fifty people were present. The thirty-two ladies of the Class 
then rose, and sang one verse of the song, ‘Oh, how lovely are 
the ties.’ 
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“Then J addressed the Class, commending them for their steady 
and persistent efforts to acquire a knowledge of the system; cheer- 
ing them, as they were about to set forth on their labors of love; 
and warning them to avoid quicksands and shoals, which would 
soon uprise in the form of temptations to advance too rapidly the 
little minds of the young committed to their care, thus undoing the 
work Frébel designed to accomplish. 

“ This Class we are very much pleased with. Several (12) essays 
upon the various gifts and occupations were read by some of the 
pupils, which showed, by their clear, careful outlines of the system, 
the fruit of the training, and their understanding of the subject, 
and which were pronounced mostly to be worthy of being read 
before the most intelligent audience in America. 

“ Mrs. Madeira, of Kentucky, — who has studied, with her daugh- 
ter, in our Class, — delivered a few words of farewell to Mr. Kraus 
and myself, and to her classmates, which made us all feel that more 
than friendship bound and knit together our feelings for each other. 
Then, as a token of their love and esteem, they asked us to accept 
a large musical box, to be used in the Kindergarten. I had told them 
once, when speaking on music, of Frébel’s idea, to introduce, at 
suitable times, sweet and harmonious sounds. The ‘ Good-bye” 
song was written by a very gifted young lady of the Class, and set 
to the beautiful and dearly loved tune of ‘Silent Night, Holy Night,’ 
and was sung by the Class, accompanied by Mr. Kraus on the piano 
(I will send you the words sometime). There was not an eye with- 
out tears when it was sung. 

“Finally, Mr. Tiffany rose, and, before pronouncing the ‘ blessing,’ 
threw out a few of the impressions made on him during the exer- 
cises; saying that, ‘while he had so greatly enjoyed the morning, 
yet the law of opposites must still be carried out, and the opposite 
of his pleasure was his disappointment that he had entered the 
world too soon; thus echoing, as he thought, the feeling of many 
in the room’ Then the work was examined, which was more 
extensive than ever before.” 


SONG OF THE CHERRY-TREE. 
[Translated from the German of Hebel.] 
To Spring the loving Faruer said, 
“ Prepare the little worm his dish!” 
Then sent the tree its foliage forth, — 
Ten thousand leaflets green and fresh. 
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Safe in the shell, — his winter house, — 
The little worm, just wakened, lies. 
He stretches, opes his tiny mouth, 
And rubs his little purblind eyes; 


Then plies his busy, silent tooth 
Amid the green and tender food ; 
And says, “I could stay always here, 

This little salad is so good.” 


Again to Spring the Faruer said, 
“ Prepare the little bee his dish!” 
Then bursts the tree in richest bloom 
Of thousand blossoms white and fresh. 


Clear, through the early morning light, 
The bee the silver blossoms knew, 

And thought, “My coffee will be there, 
In finest porcelain, washed with dew!” 


The little cups are clean and pure, 
The little tongue he plunges deep, 
And cries, “Ah, that is sweet and good! 


Sure sugar must be very cheap!” 


To Summer then the Farner said, 
“Prepare the sparrow now his dish!” 

Then sends the tree its fruitage forth 
In thousand cherries red and fresh. 

The sparrow says, “What plenteous store! 
My appetite is keen and strong; 

Such food gives nerve and muscle power, 
And lends my voice a newer song.” 


Again the bounteous Farner spake, 
And said to Autumn, “ All are fed.” 
Then fresh and cool from mountain clefts 

The wind on frosty pinions sped ; 


Searlet and gold, the changing leaves 
Fall from the graceful boughs like rain ; 
And what so late from earth was formed, 
Back to the earth returns again. 
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The Farner spake to Winter, “ Lay 
O’er what remains thy spotless vest!” 
Then Winter spread the pure, white snow, 
And all thanked Gop, and went to rest. Ww. 


INVENTION IN KINDERGARTENS. 


Tuts is the spontaneous action of children’s minds, which meas- 
ures their intellectual development. It is no more, nor so much 
of an exertion as the act of the understanding. It is indeed the 
first act of the mind; for, as soon as children have impressions 
rising into perceptions (impression is passive, perception active ; 
the former showing the sensibility, the latter the activity, of the 
individual soul), the mind begins to combine them into fancies, 
some of which are echoed by the world without, and begin the 
formation of the human understanding. When children talk, and 
so have words to combine, they will delight in this exercise of 
fancy; and it is striking to see that they have a peculiar pleasure 
in making a combination of images, by means of words, that are in 
contrast rather than in analogy with the forms of Nature: thence 
their delight in the Mother Goose images of the cow jumping over 
the moon, the little dog laughing, &e. 

That the children are inventive is a test of the kindergartener’s 
ability to be natural. We know of one Kindergarten where the 
gardener had very little resource of knowledge. Her antecedents 
had not been scientific or literary, and she came from the country. 
But she had great sensibility to beauty, a lovely, generous, unselfish 
heart, and an artistic turn of mind; in fact, she had retained the 
natural inventiveness of childhood. Her Kindergarten was remark- 
able for the inventiveness of the children. Their stick-laying and 
ring-laying, their weaving and sewing, soon ceased to need much 
direction. Whatever she told them about, they wanted to play, and 
then would themselves invent the play. One day, one of the chil- 
dren asked something about the telegraph wires, which they had 
observed on their way to the Kindergarten; and she explained, as 
well as she could, the modus operandi, At last, one of the children 
said, “ Let us play it;” and when they went, a few minutes after, 
into the play-room, she reminded them of their plan, and told them 
to arrange it; for, as she said, she did not know how to arrange it. 
Immediately one of them proposed that the others should stand in 
a row, and take hold of hands; they were to be the posts, and 
their arms the wires. At each end of the line were the telegraph 
offices; and one child was set down as the operator, and one was to 
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be a messenger, in each. One end was Boston, and one was the 
town where the children were. Then a child went into one of 
the offices with a message on a piece of paper, and whispered to the 
operator, who began to say tick, tick, tick, and gave it to the child 
next to the office, and it was rapidly handed from hand to hand till 
the one at the other end gave it to the messenger; who ran with it 
to a corner of the room in which was another child to whom it 
was supposed to be addressed in Boston. Then all the children 
who were enacting the posts cried out, “Read it loud! read it loud!” 
and it was read, and proved to be an invitation to come out to a 
garden party which the Kindergarten children were to have; and 
the acceptance was telegraphed back. The whole thing was done 
by the children themselves, without the teacher’s doing any thing 
but keeping them in order, and now and then asking a question to 
help out the execution of what they planned. 

On another occasion, the children of this Kindergarten were 
playing the “ water-wheel,” according to the directions given in 
Ronge’s Guide, when one of the children said, “There could be a 
nicer wheel than that: there should be a hub.” The kindergartener 
said, “ Well, can you arrange it?” He said there might be three 
children of the same size lock together their arms, and stand back 
to back, and stretch out their six hands for spokes. “ But the 
spokes are too short,” said one. Another said, “Some one must 
take hold of each hand, and make the spoke longer; and then the 
rest of the children should make a rim and take hold of the other 
hands of the six children.” The wheel being made, and going 
round to the song — 


“See the water-wheel, how she goes!” 


soon one of the children broke the rim by letting go. “ A black- 
smith! a blacksmith!” cried one of the children, “to mend the 
wheel.”—* Who shall be the blacksmith ?” said the kindergartener.— 
“ You must be,” cried several of the children.—* Yes; but you must 
tell me what to do, for I never learned to be a blacksmith.’—* Oh!” 
said one of the children, “ you must put the two hands that had let 
go together, and make believe put in a nail, and then make believe 
hammer it.’ She obeyed; but the next time they played making 
a wheel, first, one of the number was put into a corner of the room, 
to be the blacksmith, and it was great fun to make work for him, 

One morning in the spring, when the children were each in turn 
telling something to the kindergartener, — who always, after they 
were seated, asked them to say something, if there was any thing 
interesting that they had seen on their way, — one child said, “TI saw 
four little birdies on a tree.” 
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“Let us sing a song about birdies,” said one of the children. 
They could not, however, decide which of several songs about 
birds was most suitable. At last one said, “Let us make a song 
ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said the kindergartener, “that would be nice; and I will 
write it down, if you will make it. Now begin, R., for you saw the 
birdies.” 

“ Four little birdies sitting on a bough,” 
sang R., in one of the familiar tunes, with a great swing of his 
arm and voice. 


“ Sing, little birdies, sing to us now,” 
responded another child. 

‘Sing us your sweetest, your merriest song,” 
sang another; and still another added, — 

“ And we will be happy, this lovely May-day.” 

“ But that does not make a rhyme,” said one. The kindergar- 
tener said, “There is an old-fashioned word for song, which will 
" , ie 4 : . 7 ” 
rhyme with day, and that is day. They used to call a song a day. 

The verse was then sung over with this alteration, after the kin- 
dergartener had read it from her paper aloud. 

There was then a pause, and It. repeated the first line. “ Yes,” 
said the kindergartener, “they very often repeat in songs: we will 
make the same rhyme at the beginning of the second verse.” They 
did so, and then one sang out, — 


“Oh! where is your nest, your dear little home ?” 
And another added, — 


“T see you have friends: you are not alone.” 
“That is not a good rhyme,” said one. 

“ But I guess it will do: it is not very bad,” said the kindergar- 
tener, after waiting to see if a substitute would be offered, 

Another verse was begun, with the same rhyme as before, and 
then there was a pause. “ What shall they sing about?” said the 
kindergartener. Immediately came the line, — 

“ Sing of your birdies at home in their nest.” 


And soon after, from another little voice, — 
“Oh! sing of the sweet ones that you love best.” 
Again came the first rhyme, and then one sang out, — ° 


“You must teach your little ones to fly all around.” 
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And immediately another added, — 


“ And pick up the little worms that lie on the ground.” 


Again they all sang the first two lines; and, after a moment, one of 
them added this remarkable one, — 


“ Sing of the flowers, that speak without words ; ” 


And another subjoined, — 
“Sing of the Father, who gives joy to the birds.” 


“That is enough for to-day,” said the kindergartener; “and to- 
morrow, perhaps, you will tell me what the birdies say to you in 
reply.” —“ And some day,” said R., “ we will make a song about the 
‘sparkling water, ” 

But the kindergartener had them sing the above song several 
days, before attempting the birdies’ reply. On the last day of the 
term, however, they wanted to try again; and the following was 
the result, entirely their own : — 

“Oh, yes! we will sing, this lovely May-day ; 
Oh, yes! we will sing — just what you say: 
We will sing of our birdies at home in the nest, 
For they are the sweet ones that we love best. 


“Our nest is up in the old willow-tree, 
And we are as happy as happy can be; 
The frogs they are croaking all the day long, 
And frolic and play while we sing our song. 
“ The winds rock our nest, while we sing our sweet song ; 


Our birdies go to sleep and grow, all the night long ; 
We feed them with worms, and teach them to fly” — 


and here the muse seemed to fail, for none could think of a line to 
complete the verse; and, as it was the last day of Kindergarten, 
it was never finished: for, in the fall, the Kindergarten was not 
renewed. The children were all sent elsewhere to LEARN TO READ, 
—which, the great Agassiz said, “it was the American insanity to 
think was the only means of education.” 

But the kindergartener believes that the impulse given to the 
spontaneous intellect of these children, but one of whom is seven 
years old, will not be wholly checked ; though its growth will hardly 
be so lovely as if the children were kept a little longer in the sun- 
shine of a poetical and moral influence, to grow spontaneously in 
play which employs their own inventive powers, ere 

“Custom lie upon them with a weight 


zd 


. Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 
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KINDERGARTEN CRAMMING. 


TuerE may be cramming in a Kindergarten, as well as starving. 
I have seen a kindergartener hold her children in such a tension of 
attention, that they scarcely took their eyes from her in an hour or 
more, whether playing, marching, or listening to the direction of a 
lesson in building, stick-laying, &e. Her power was invaluable to 
attract and hold attention; for she threw her whole soul into it, and 
was bent upon conveying ideas : but this is not the best Kindergarten 
influence. The dest is a combination of this power with the power 
of letting alone, and allowing the minds of the children to rest for 
a few minutes in complete abandon, which may be secured by 
judicious arrangements. All the waiting, while the materials of 
work are distributed by one of the number, is invaluable; for it 
exercises a gentle self-control, and the children’s minds ean tie fal- 
low, as it were, till the moment comes when they are to do some- 
thing that will gently tax them. But, in the case of the gifted 
teacher I refer to, she went from song to occupation, without a 
break ; from occupation to game, in the same way; and, when the 
children’s attention began to flag, she tried to force it back, — which 
was a mistake, although she said, in the sweetest voice, Are you 
thinking about it? The moment the children’s attention begins to 
flag is the moment to make a change. This is one of the most im- 
portant things we have to learn of the little ones. It is our fault, 
not theirs, when their attention flags too much. If Newton could 
only follow consecutive thought fifteen minutes, we must not ex- 
pect a little child to do it more than three. We have learned to 
realize the length of five minutes when, having proposed to be 
perfectly quiet during that time, as a reaction from a little disorder, 
experiment proved that one minute was quite long enough at the 
farthest, and half a minute of perfect quiet and silence, a very good 
discipline. This was an important discovery. 

Little children of four years old become heated by a close attention 
of five minutes, —to their weaving, for instance, which is to them a 
great effort, although so trifling a one to an adult. I have known a 
child’s hands to perspire in that time from the earnestness of his effort ; 
and children of six are fatigued by accomplishing three or four lines 
of a mat that has a difficult directed pattern, or one of their own 
invention requiring counting. Following a direction is a great 
effort of attention. 

When a child does not wish to play any longer, it is usually 
because a little fatigued ; and, if forced, the play-exercise becomes 
distasteful. The theory of Kindergarten is to let children’s choice 
influence the teacher's plans. This must have a reasonable limit, 
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for convenience’ sake, where there are numbers concerned; but a 
child can be allowed to drop out of the play quietly. Children do 
not always know they are tired: they only know their pleasure in 
the thing is at an end. The Kindergarten age is not the age to be 
tausht perseverance: that comes later, when a child’s reason is 
more developed. It is the sympathetic nerves that are to be touched 
in early childhood. Dr. Seguin, who must be looked to as an 
authority upon this subject, dwells very strongly upon this point. 
The action of the sympathetic nerves does not involve brain work ; 
but forced attention does involve it to a high degree and therefore 
must be avoided. Children are so fond of receiving ideas when 
any one has the genius to help them to it, that they will force their 
own attention quite enough: they need no stimulus. Frequent 
repetition of the same idea, in the same words, will fix it at last, 
and there is no haste. There are so many ways discovered by 
Frébel to illustrate the few ground principles to which he advises 
the kindergartener to limit herself, that the children get all the 
benefit of change and variety, without any scattering of mind. 
The contrasts and their connections appear in such manifold forms 
that children cannot but receive the principle at last. If precaution 
is not taken in this respect, the kindergartener may injure the 
children almost as much as the book-teacher often does. 

This will be realized by experience ; but the precept is necessary, 
that a given set of children inay not be sacrificed to the teacher’s 
gaining her experience. She may find out her mistake too late for 


their advantage. M. M. 





LETTER FROM AN EXPERIENCED KINDER- 
GARTENER. 


I visirep Miss ’s Kindergarten to-day, and made an observa- 
tion which I think it important to record. I cannot do it better 
than by telling what was said and done. After singing two or 
three beautiful songs, which the children rendered very well, — better 
than is usually heard in Kindergartens, judging by my own expe- 
rience, —the third gift, the box of cubes, was placed before them in 
the usual manner, one dear little boy being invited to place one in 
front of eich child. 

They had evidently been trained to good order, as no one touched 
his box till the teacher gave the-word ; and then they were turned 
over and over, till they stood on the right square. There was one 
little tot, a child of one of my friends, a child I knew and was very 
fond of. He was but two and a half years old, —a mere babe, — 
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and I carefully watched to see how he was managed. The children 
were directed to divide the pile of blocks, after the cover was taken 
off, first in its width, then in its length, then in its height; my 
little darling did this as well as the older children, and with ap- 
parent pleasure. The next direction was to make a star, each step 
being carefully directed. Willie did not follow these directions, but 
began to play with the cubes. The teacher arrested him in this, 
not unkindly, but in fact (which was a mistake). He laid them 
down and looked very serious. After a while, the rest were told to 
build what they chose; and then he took hold of them again. She 
arrested him again, and said, “Touch the front block on the right- 
hand corner.” He touched the wrong one. “ No: which is your 
right hand?” He held up the left hand. “ No.” He then held up 
the other. The teacher turned to me and said, “I have not been 
able to teach him that in a whole fortnight!” 

“Do you have this building every day ?” I said. 

“Qh, no! but three times a week: Icannot make him attend long 
enough to teach him any thing. He is either looking at the other 
children, or up at the pictures or the bird, or at the fishes in the 
aquarium. I can’t get him interested in the cubes.” 

“Would he not be interested, if allowed to play with them his 
own way?” 

“But he must not be allowed to do that till he has attended to 
the lesson.” 

“He is but two and a half years old,” I said. “He is quick 
enough about any thing he is interested in,” she replied. 

I knew this very well; but I saw at once that this teacher had the 
old-fashioned idea of “lessoning,” and my baby friend did not 
escape her conscientious endeavors. 

This conversation of three minutes had been held aside, while the 
assistant watched the children at their play, the lesson being over. 
I make no objection to the fact of a lesson; but I saw that this 
teacher did not understand one thing,-—she did not know when to 
let achild alone. A Kindergarten child, even older than that, should 
not be urged to attend to any thing. It is the business of a kinder- 
gartener to do and say things which will command attention without 
urging, yet the child’s want of attention may not be her fault. It 
merely means that the child is not ready for another step yet. 
Frébel said, “You say the child will not attend. We will not 
attend, perhaps, to what you are attending to; but a child always 
attends. What if you were to go to him, and see what he is attend- 
ing to?” Perhaps that may be incompatible with the duty of the 
moment to the other children, Then let the child alone, only requir- 
ing that he do not interrupt the others. In the case above described, 
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the child merely anticipated a few moments the liberty of building 
what he pleased, that was soon granted to them all. Nota driving 
urgency, but genial guidance, is the essence of the method. No 
intellectual action should be REQUIRED of a child two and a half years 
old. If he is not interested in what is going on, let him alone; and he 
will find amusement for himself without disturbing the order, if 
order is the general habit of the Kindergarten. The children had 
a good play with the cubes, and each one was asked what he had 
made, At last the order was given to put them away, and after a 
long time they were all housed; but it is a difficult process to shut 
down the box over the pile of cubes, and there were some sighs. 
But, on the whole, they seemed to like to have it all completed. 
Children love order. Luckily Willie succeeded with his adjust- 
ment very soon. 

The next exercise was a march; and here Willie was at home, for 
he is very lyrical. His eyes sparkled, and he kept excellent time 
with feet and hands; but he did not sing with the rest, “ Follow, 
follow, follow me!” The kindergartener said, “Can’t you sing, 
Willie?” Willie only looked at her, but did not sing. 

“ You see he is obstinate,” she said to me. 

“Oh, no!” I said, “he is not an obstinate child: he will sing by 
and by, if you let him alone. He sings at the top of’ his voice at 
home.” 

Willie was rather a precocious boy, and for that reason his 
parents did not urge him to any thing. They had sent him to the 
Kindergarten, to amuse him, because he wanted more attention at 
home than it was convenient to give him, and his mother thought 
he would learn to do some things by himself that would not tax 
his brain. I knew she did not wish him to tax her, or I should have 
advised her to spend a morning in the Kindergarten ; but I took care 
not to do it, for Iwas afraid she would agree with the kinder- 
gartener that he must be “made to mind,” for this fearful sentence 
escaped the latter. 

How many poor children have been injured in temper and sincerity 
of character by their stupid parents or teachers, who have thought it 
necessary to break their wills in obedience to their own wills; never 
reflecting that their own wills were not God’s laws, and that their 
example inculeated the very stubbornness they wished to cure! 

Willie had strong conceptions of his own, but no obstinacy: he 
could be led by a silken string, but he could not be driven, For- 
tunately his mother was very sweet-tempered : but she was indolent ; 
and, when she found Willie taxed her time and patience, she simply 
put the trouble into another person’s hands, less responsible for him. 

IT had had all sorts of children of my own, and the care of many 
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others, and had learned something from them; and I took occasion to 
have a conversation with this kindergartener, who (as I supposed) 
still retained her former habit of disciplining children according to 
her own will, and not in accordance with their God-given natures. 
But she was an intelligent person, and saw, as soon as she considered 
the subject, how she had carried her old ideas into her new work. 
Indeed, half a year’s study of so profound a subject as the nature of 
the human mind does Jittle towards bringing one out of the old 
ruts of conventional teaching. This young lady- had taught a 
primary school, and had been obliged to bring all the children up 
to a certain place in the Reader at a certain time, in order to satisfy 
the school committee. When the happy time shall come, — happy 
for the much-abused children, — that the teacher shall be left some- 
what to her own common sense and responsibility for her method, 
our schools will change somewhat for the better. I advisedly say 
“ somewhat,” because so many undertake teaching without a solemn 
preparation for it, or much study and converse with the wise and 
the experienced. There may be experience without wisdom, if by 
experience is meant mere practice. That is not enough: the wisdom 
must be there, too. This study should be begun in the last year of 
the school-life of all girls; and, when teaching is made a business, 
there should be practice under the direction of experts, till all has 
been gained that the counsel of others can give. Then personal 
experience can be gained without so much risk to the children. 


MOTHERS’ UNIONS. 


No agency in promoting Kindergartens and giving them their 
true value approaches that of Mothers’ Unions. It is so difficult 
for those who have not studied the subject as a science to appre- 
ciate all that the Kindergarten can do for the child, that half its 
worth is lost for the want of co-operation on the part of parents. 
It isa crying evil in al/ the stages of education that it is not more 
carefully watched by the natural guardians of the children. If 
parents were acquainted with the details of their instruction, fewer 
mistakes would be allowed to pass than at present disfigure the 
schools. Then only would it be well to give up a child to a given 
method and its administration by individual teachers, for then only 
could a judgment of them be formed. It is doubtless better to give 
the teacher all the responsibility, than to interfere blindly, and spoil 
every attempt by ignorant criticism ; but every mother should make 
herself capable of judging the power she delegates. It may be 
replied to this, that then every mother must be specifically trained for 

12 
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a teacher. We do not shrink from that inference, but freely 
acknowledge its truth. If the votaries of high education for 
women, instead of insisting that every woman should pursue the 
same studies as men do, would insist that an essential part of a 
woman’s education should be to learn to communicate all she 
knows, the world might indeed be benefited by the change, and 
little children would not be committed to the charge of the igno- 
rant, as they are now. It is not meant that, if women study Latin 
and Greek (which seem to be what is meant by higher education), 
they must become experts in the teaching of the same, as if they 
were to take the chairs of professors in a university ; but it means 
that they should be able to judge by their own experience whether 
their children are wasting their time through stupid methods of 
instruction in Latin or Greek, and should be able to discuss the 
subject of this or that mode with the teachers they employ. Some 
teachers are so ambitious to make a display of their pupils that they 
give them mere word-teaching and cramming, in order that they 
may pass showy exhibitions; others give only the text-books, with- 
out enlivening them by explanations or comments; others again 
overtax the brains of their pupils, and use the stimulus of emula- 
tion, rather than awaken love of knowledge ; and we might enumer- 
ate other errors that are found in the schools. 

All this seems a divergence from the topic on which we started, 
— Mothers’ Unions. But it has a relation to them. Since most 
mothers are not so educated, the best they can do is to attend to 
the subject when it comes up in the course of their duties, and 
make up for lost time. Let them watch the progress of their 
children from the beginning, and exchange experiences with other 
mothers. Many persons send their children to a Kindergarten, for 
instance, year in and year out, and yet do not find out what is done 
in them. A mother of average intelligence who had a gifted child 
three years in a Kindergarten, on reporting his progress, in the first 
reading school he attended, to the kindergartner (who was interested 
to know how he applied himself to books), said she was astonished 
that the little instruction she had given him in reading at home 
enabled him to join a class that had been reading a year. The 
kindergartener was not astonished ; for she knew the capacity of 
the child, —and that the “little ” he had been taught had undoubtedly 
signified more to him than his mother realized. The latter went on 
to say, “And I did not suppose he knew any thing about arith- 
metic; but I ought to tell you that I found myself much mistaken.” — 
“ Yes,” said the kindergartener, “I am surprised that you never 
realized how much arithmetic is learned in the Kindergarten. 
Counting is at the basis of every thing they do. They do not 
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learn the multiplication table: but they learn by the lessons upon 
their sticks to see readily how many twos and fives there are in 
ten; how many twos, threes, fours, sixes, in twelve,—and so of 
much higher numbers; and this is really looking at numbers in 
their relations, instead of getting a row of figures by rote. They 
can very soon make a multiplication table to a certain point; but 
we do not give them larger numbers to look at than they can com- 
prehend., Children differ in their apprehension of numbers; and a 
child that is gifted by nature in that way has a chance of making 
great progress in a Kindergarten, without being taxed by the 
urgency of the teacher.” — “ He has gone into the arithmetic class, 
and had nothing to make up,” the mother replied; “and so I found 
out how much he had learned with you.” 

“ He also,” said the kindergartener, “ learned elementary things in 
geometry with his blocks, cubes, oblongs, solid and plane triangles, 
— triangles of different kinds. When he comes to stucy the square 
root and the cube root in books, he will know perfectly well what 
they mean: he has been taught to make squares of different num- 
bers of blocks, and tell what is their root as shown by one side, and 
to build cubes of various dimensions ; and you know what symmet- 
rical forms he invents on the squared slate.” She did know this, 
and had often seemed to appreciate it. I cite this example of the 
mother of one of the most intelligent children in a Kindergarten, — 
a mother who manages her children admirably at home, — to show 
how inadequate is the comprehension of a Kindergarten, unless one 
will study into it. 

A kindergartener cannot help herself more surely in her work, 
than by inviting the mothers of her pupils to form a Mothers’ 
Union, and talk over the work of the Kindergarten, and also modes 
of influencing their children. They ean compare notes, and gain 
much from each other; and the kindergartener can read them selected 
articles, so that they can co-operate by home influences with what 
she does in her three-hours session. Three hours of influence, based 
upon a great idea like Frébel’s, works wonders in children, even 
without this co-operation of the mothers; and it may be imagined 
how much more ean be done with it. 

In the case of charity Kindergartens, which are now beginning to 
be founded by those who have understood their benefits to even the 
best-managed children, the Mothers’ Unions seem to be almost in- 
dispensable. Without them, the work done in the Kindergarten may 
be almost if not quite undone at home. If the mothers ean be 
induced to form a society, and meet together at intervals, say of 
two weeks, and also take turns in spending each a morning in the 
Kindergarten, they will be as much benefited as the children, and 
can carry on the good work in a measure at other hours. They 
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will learn that there is another principle than that of “ breaking the 
will.” They can be made to understand an intelligent obedience, 
and will see that the law of kindness is far more powerful to sub- 
due contumacious behavior than the law of brute authority. They 
will see the beauty of courtesy as cultivated in the Kindergarten. 
They will see how the love of work can be implanted, and learn to 
embellish their homes by the aid of their children. The kinder- 
gartener will become their first friend and adviser, if she has not too 
many families to assist with her counsel and her sympathy. Those 
who have undertaken the work thus far feel that it is the most 
blessed of ministrations, and that they are receiving quite as much 
as they give in the rich experience they are gaining. 


————_—__—_——. 


KINDERGARTEN EQUALLY IMPORTANT FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


TurovGu the public and the charity Kindergartens, both of which 
are multiplying around us, that mass of our population is able to 
profit by Frébel’s system, whose school education cannot proceed 
farther than the three R’s. But these classes, as Miss Shirreff says, 
are the immense majority of mankind, and are possessed of those 
human faculties which, by Frébel’s method, are gradually and sys- 
tematically developed from the first dawn of intelligence. Little as 
can be done at that age (as most persons think) “ that is done (in 
Kindergarten), which, ¢f left undone, abandons to accident the 
direction of the future... . They may close their books, on leav- 
ing school, like others of their class; but their faculties have been 
trained among practical things, among natural objects, with work 
and manual dexterity; and they will continue to work, to observe, 
to reason, among such things. They have been specially taught to 
do so; and their life of manual labor will afford them a field for 
the further development of their human nature, no less than the 
studious classes will find one in the higher labors of society, or in 
the pursuit of knowledge. The rich gifts of the human mind were 
never meant to be used in certain lofty pursuits alone, or by those 
only to whom circumstances render such pursuits possible: they 
are to each individual, according to his natural capacity, an inalien- 
able inheritance, to be used in every direction in which human 
activity or necessity points. To put each man in possession of this 
inheritance is the direct purpose of Frébel’s method of education. 
This marks the difference between the education that aims at giving 
knowledge merely, and that which aims at perfecting the man. Cer- 
tain forms of knowledge may be absolutely useless to some; or 
absolutely unattainable ; or even the pursuit of them hurtful, rather 
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than beneficial, under given circumstances: but it is not possible, 
under any circumstances, that a human being could observe too 
accurately, reason too justly, have too ready a use of eye and hand, 
or too much power of apprehension. In whatever position man or 
woman may be placed, the work that must be done will be better 
done the more intelligently it is undertaken; and the more of 
trained capacity can be brought to bear upon it. The artisan, 
therefore, the ploughman, the servant-girl, will be as much more fit 
for their work as the statesmen, or the lady of high degree, — for 
having been trained in Frébel’s method.” 

In this connection we will give an anecdote which Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte has put into a note to page 186 of her Kindergarten Guide, 
No. 3, which contains her directions for the use of the Seventh Gift 
(triangles) ; and which, by the way, is a splendid exhibition of the 
riches of Frébel’s material for unfolding the intellect, by means of 
those transformations which make such attractive play for children. 

We are very glad to notice that she tells kindergarteners, that 
they must not wait to exhaust the exercises on the solids, before 
they give the planes; nor upon the squares, before they give the 
triangles. While they observe the series essentially the same in 
every kind of material, the change of material satisfies the love of 
variety, which is more superficial but as legitimate in its place as the 
love of unity, —=in which the senses go to rest, after their survey 
of differences, — reposing in the ineffable One, “in whom we live 
and move and have our being ;” and after repose going forth again 
connecting and producing on ever higher planes. 

But I must not forget Mrs. Kraus’s aneedote, which shows that the 
profound principle Frébel gives the child, in his genial way, is not 
above the poor man’s scope, but helps his daily work, — as certainly 
as it formed Michael Angelo’s artistic power. 

“T was at the time studying with Frébel’s widow, who had been 
selected by him from among his best pupils to carry forward under 
the prestige of his name the work which he had inaugurated. One 
morning, 2 stranger, to all appearance a working man, bringing with 
him a large object carefully wrapped in paper, called upon Mrs. Frébel. 
He apologized for the liberty he was taking; but explained that his 
little boy, now about five years old, had been for two years past a 
pupil in the Kindergarten. He stated that he himself was a joiner 
by trade; but, as he had not sufficient means to carry on the occu- 
pation with profit, he had, some time since, become greatly discour- 
aged and disheartened. It was about this time he noticed his little 
boy, who was accustomed to come into his workshop to play, on 
returning from the public Kindergarten which Mrs. Frébel was con- 
ducting, and he watched him as he played with the chips which he 
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found scattered around his shop. At first the father had not paid 
much attention to the child’s play; but one day he noticed that he 
had made a combination of very beautiful forms, consisting entirely of 
triangles, which he changed regularly and mathematically from one 
form to another. Becoming interested, he sat down by the child’s 
side, learning from the little one. After a while, he too began to 
arrange the forms, in the same way, according to the ‘law of oppo- 
sites’ so unconsciously carried out by the child, — a law which the 
maturer mind of the man grasped at once. The result of this oceu- 
pation was, that in time he had manufactured some very beautiful 
tables, the surfaces of which, formed according to the rules practised 
in the Kindergarten, were inlaid with parti-colored wooden triangles. 
These tables he had disposed of at a considerable profit, and been 
enabled to relieve the wants of his family and better his own cir- 
cumstances; his trade had been materially increased, and he was 
now becoming quite prosperous. He therefore called upon Mrs. 
Frébel to express his gratitude; and begged to offer her, as a token 
of thankfulness, the little table which he had made for her, and 
which showed on examination the star-forms produced by follow- 
ing the law of opposites which the little boy had been taught to 
find — in the Kindergarten.” 
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WHAT BOOKS SHALL WE READ? 


In addition to the set of so-called “ Kindergarten tracts” which 
Steiger publishes, and sends, post-paid to any body, for less than 
ten cents, he is publishing a series of tracts called “ Papers on Edu- 
cation,” — the best considered thoughts of our best thinkers, — which 
can be obtained for fifty cents for the whole series, comprising six 
hundred pages, and each ove for three cents. The most important 
of them for ws is No. 10,“ The Claims of Frébel’s System to be 
called ‘ The New Education,” by Miss Emily Shicreff; a paper read 
by her at the meeting of the London Frébel Society, on the 6th of 
June last, as the basis of one of the interesting discussions of the 
society. 

In some respects, it strikes us as the most important publication 
that has been made, so thoroughly has she set forth the distinctive 
characteristics of Frébel’s system, under three heads; showing the 
differences, — 

1. Of the old and new theories of education. 

2. Of the old and new methods of education. 

3. Of the practical and social tendencies of the old and new sys- 


tems. 
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In looking over this essay to make extracts, we find that every 
thing is so connected that any paragraph would suffer to be taken 
out separately. And it is so easy to procure it that we must be 
content to refer our readers to it. Any parent, any citizen, will see 
that the difference between the old and new system is at that vital 
point where the intellect and moral nature take their lifelong direc- 
tion, —in union or disunion, and, if in union, “making all things 
new.” No parent who reads this essay can fiil to see that the edu- 
cation of his child between three and seven is of more moment to 
“the life which now is,” as well as to “ that which is to come,” than 
any other period; and that the education of the kindergartener is 
the most important of all normal teaching, and the true basis of the 
new education. 

Every mothers’ union, every training school, should have this 
pamphlet to read, meditate upon, and discuss, And what is said 
under the head of the comparative social influence of the two meth- 
ods, which Miss Shirreff considers “in two directions only,—as it 
regards women, and as it regards the working-classes,” — challenges 
the attention of every citizen, and especially of every statesman. 

In another of these educational papers (No. 12), Mr. S. H. White, 
of the Normal School of Peoria, has given, elaborately, the statistics 
of crime in the United States, so far as the records of the prisons 
state them; and in comparison with those of illiteracy. We think 
there is some delusion in the inferences, because the class of more 
educated criminals often contrive to escape and evade the criminal 
laws. But there can be no question that moral education is of para- 
mount importance; and this Mr. White sees, and asks if the State 
should not therefore establish Kindergarten education? To which 
Miss Shirreff’s paper gives triumphant answer; proving, as it does, 
that Frébel’s system is distinguished from the old system, in being 
efficiently not merely theoretically moral. 

Mr. Henderson, in his brilliant paper on “ The political Economy of 
Higher and Technical Education ” (No. 12), unconsciously makes an 
equally strong plea for the Kindergarten ; for he shows not only “ the 
wealth-producing power of the suggestive, inventive intellect of sci- 
ence,” but that the developed creative genius of man is “ the cham- 
pion of truth, the vindicator of the innocent, the redresser of wrong, 
the patron of philanthropy, the armor-bearer of valor, the chariot of 
progress, the herald of hope, the planter of a nobler nature.” 

But it is the creative genius of man that is all this; and the whole 
method of Frébel is directed to developing this creative genius, by 
a genial cherishing of the productive powers, which the school sys- 
tem actually suppresses, by checking the natural play of the nature, 
instead of accepting and guiding it from destructive to constructive 
activity. 
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GERMAN KINDERGARTENS. 


Tue death of Mr. Payne, Professor of the Science of Educa- 
tion in the College of Preceptors, in London, is an incalculable loss 
to the Frébel Society of London. His posthumous work, edited 
by his son, “ A visit to the Kindergartens and Primary Schools 
of Germany, in 1874,” is a very instructive one. We have heard 
many complaints, from Madam Marenholtz-Biilow, of the degeneracy 
of the Kindergartens in some parts of Germany; and Mr. Payne 
well explains it by the fact that the charge is often given into the 
hands of teachers too youthful and inexperienced. He strengthens 
immeasurably the conclusion that has been forcing itself gradually 
upon minds interested in the subject in America, that women 
old enough to have had personal experience with children, either 
as teachers or in their homes as mothers or elder sisters, are to 
be preferred for this most important trust, important to the whole 
future of the children ; who may become so perverted by mistaken 
guidance as to make one regret that they were not left wholly to 
the influences of what may be called, for want of a better phrase, 
brute nature. It is an immense loss, if nature cannot come to them 
unimpeded by brute forces, —if they cannot be so far guided as to 
receive only benign influences; but it is better to turn a child out 
of doors, and let it climb trees and play with sand and mud, and 
become acquainted, unguided, with flowers and animals, than to 
stunt it and stultify it with a Jad method of trainirg. 

What are called the genuine Kindergartens in America are evi- 
dently superior to the average Kindergartens of Germany, although 
our primary schools are inferior to theirs. Mr. Payne speaks with 
reprobation of the practice of “telling” the children what to do. 
That “ telling” he describes, is something quite different from what 
we call “directing” in our Kindergartens. It is this “directing,” 
judiciously used, which puts the children into possession of their 
faculties. A right “ directing” teaches them to think; for they must 
reproduce its words in their own minds, in order to obey it. In our 
method of Kindergarten, no drawings, for instance, are made on a 
blackboard which the children are directed or told to imitate; 
when this is done, it is from the unfaithfulness or want of compre- 
hension of Frébel’s principle in the teacher, and destroys the very 
object of “directing.” A child is told to place a certain block, des- 
ignated by description, at the right side of the little nucleus of 
cubes before him (which gives the opportunity to teach him his right 
hand from his left, if he did not know it before), and, when he has 
done that, he is directed to place one exactly opposite to it on the 
left side, — this word opposite being the central word of the great 
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method. Obeying the Jaw of the method gives him the principle. 
He is then asked what joins or connects them together. By looking 
at his pile, he sees that it is the body of it. A similar direction is 
given him as to the front and back positions; and, when this is done, 
he sees a symmetrical figure, which gives him pleasure. This is a 
sufticient lesson; and he is then left to build something to suit him- 
self, and afterwards questioned as to what he has tried to make. It 
will very possibly be a train of cars, as that is a thing that largely 
possesses the imagination of modern children, and probably the 
law of symmetry will not be remembered; but, the next time he has 
a directed lesson, the word “ opposite ” will occur, and the symmet- 
rical form will appear, and very soon it will be observed in the 
free-hand building. Once observed and acted upon, it soon takes 
possession of the mind, and governs the building occupation. Par- 
ents soon observe that the home box, which contains variously 
shaped blocks, begins to be used in a new way by the children; who 
call attention to their constructions, and evidently have a definite 
plan in them. And so of each occupation. Once told how to hold 
the sewing card, they are directed to put the needle in on the front, 
and to turn it over, and put it in in a certain way on the back. This 
direction must be repeated often enough to be thoroughly under- 
stood; and in a few days the child, if he puts his needle through the 
wrong hole, will immediately detect his error by the effect produced, 
So of the weaving. The patient teacher must at first watch the 
child’s repeated efforts to put the weaving needle in aright, but 
not “show him” by doing it tor him. Mr. Payne evidently saw 
little in the German Kindergartens of this sort of direction; and it 
is noticeable in regard to the plays, that he saw at different places 
only a few of the most easy and least symmetrical ones. The first 
object in good Kindergartens is to set the soul to music, by begin- 
ning with the most rhythmical of the plays,—those that go to a 
stated measure, like the Farmer, the Snail, the Fishes, the Purling 
tiver. Whenever the children move, a march is struck, and all fall 
into line. In one Kindergarten, which uses a carriage to collect the 
children from the various points of a country city, the kinder- 
gartener marches them in from the sidewalk to their seats, by the mu- 
sic of the Purling River; or they march to the octave, she singing, 
“ Follow, follow, follow me!” to which they reply, “I will follow, 
follow thee.” When they go into the play-room, it is in a similar 
manner; and again when they go to the carriage to return home. 
Any mode of establishing order as a guiding principle will answer 
the same purpose, by commanding the associatigns; and, in the 
hands of a good kindergartener, this does not interfere with the lib- 
erty that is another first principle of the system. Just as the free- 
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will of men is rounded in by the overruling providence and law of 
God, which says, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther,” the 
freedom of the Kindergarten is only limited by the law which gives 
a check when liberty becomes license. The liberty to invent comes 
very quickly after the apprehension of the law of creativeness, 
which lies at its root, the “connection of opposites.” 

Mr. Payne’s suggestion that the Kindergarten method shall be 
continued for a year or two after children begin to read and learn 
from books, deserves to be heeded. We know of but one institu- 
tion here where this is done systematically. Miss Garland has a 
distinct department for this purpose; and Mr. Whittemore supple- 
ments even this by his school in the same building, in which Kin- 
dergarten practices are continued, and the pupils’ faculties are 
drawn out, instead of being crammed by unnecessary help in using 
their own faculties.* When Kindergartens are truly understood 
and appreciated, there will be more such institutions with us; but 
while the public-school system is constantly curtailed of its advan- 
tages by the principle of retrenchment of expenses, and forty or 
fifty pupils are given, in primary schools, to one teacher, we cannot 
hope for such improvements. The whole system proceeds upon a 
want of knowledge of the nature of children, and indeed of the nat- 
ure of the human mind, which needs to be put in possession of 
itself first; when that is done it will find its own facts, which, if 
crammed into the memory, lose all their significance and symmetri- 
cal proportion, and power to cultivate. The fact that women of 
high culture and first-class intellect are beginning to throng to the 
training schools for kindergarteners, betokens a new morning in 


education. M. M. 


OPEN LETTER TO MRS. ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 


Tne solution of the Labor question is to be found only by return- 
ing to the first principles of education, and realizing that the mate- 
rial universe, which fronts the infant man, is a magazine of material, 
all-sufficient to feed, clothe, and bring to perfection of power the 
minds and bodies of all men and women, whom God has sent forth, 
out of the bosom of His Love, to know and exercise the powers 
within themselves, according to His laws, — physical, moral, and 
esthetic: that is, in concurrence with His ever-present activity 
(spirit); and in intercommunion with their own contemporaries, 
elders, and children. 

* Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, also has Kindergarten, an intermediate 
class, and a primary school, in her establishment at 9 West 28th Street. 
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For self-education, in fraternal intereommunion and conscious 
reverent concurrence with the Father of spiri‘*, is spiritual human 
life, — life eternal. It is to know God, and him whom God has sent 
for a witness, that the sons of men are partakers in potentia of the 
divine nature, and to make their calling and election sure in facto. 

For what is that calling and election? Can it be any thing less 
than to be king of Nature by means of their own work thereon ? 
And this work, — is it necessarily painful toil ? or only so when it is 
yet unintelligent of the “law of all activity,” divine and human ; and 
so long as generous sentiment is vot sincerely and understandingly 
acted out in all human relations ? 

Do you say that I seem to take for granted that every thing even 
now is in the ideal relation; and not as if it were a question of men 
out of relation with the magazine of material, and in mental and 
spiritual chaos, by inheritance of past time, but that the practical 
question of to-day is, how to bring into relation the ideal king and 
his kingdom; so that he may reign over and enjoy it, instead of 
being the hapless victim of cosmic forces as to his body, and of dis- 
orderly moral and social circumstances? At the present moment, 
there is no doubt that the mass of men are the victims, rather 
than the kings, of Nature. ’ 

But why? Is it not because they are ignorant of the materials 
that they are destined to use; undeveloped both in mind and body 
through ignorance ; discouraged ; and poor in that firm, steady, 
rational, and inspiring hope by which alone man can dive, in any 
human sense (the mass of men only drift for the larger part of their 
mortal lives). Certainly, it is not by agonies of will, or by any 
momentary energy of hope, that we can leap out of the present 
chaos into our throne, however true it is that kingship is our ulti- 
mate destiny ? Legitimate work is gradual conscious growth out 
of things as they are; your demand is, What is to be done now ? 
Where shall we plant our foot? What is the fulerum for the lever 
which is to lift off the inheritance of the past, and begin a new 
time? To that I reply confidently, There is a fulerum, — a point 
where God and man meet and are at one. It is childhood. For 
ever and ever, God is pouring into the chaos around and within us 
that beam of his own light,— THE Livina cHttp. There is an 
eternal meaning in the word of the Prophet, “ Unto us a child is 
born; unto us a son is given; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder ; and his name shall be cailed wonderful, counsellor, the 
mighty God, the father of ages, the prince of peace.’ The proper 
treatment and administration of childhood — that human power 
born of woman, but conceived of the spirit of God — solves all 
questions. 
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In one hundred years from the present moment, all the half- 
developed, diseased bodies, ignorant, perverted, and half-cultivated 
minds, — which now stand face to face with Nature, and, having eyes, 
see not; ears, but hear not; and hearts, but do not feel or under- 
stand, — will be no more on all the earth. And at this very moment 
there are rushing in upon us, to take their places, children unspoiled 
of their God-given powers, to renovate the universe and human life, 
if only their parents and guardians shall receive them reverently as 
divine powers to reverence themselves; which can only be done by 
patient study of God’s laws in outward Nature, into which they are 
to be guided, while they are gently turned from all disorderly action. 

The idea of such an education has been promulgated ; and its 
practical methods formulated by Freidrich Frébel, after a half a 
century of humble experimenting, of which he has left the record 
for the guidance of others. He is the latest of a line of great edu- 
cators, who, since Rousseau, have been looking “ through nature up 
to nature’s God,” and finding the correspondences of the laws of 
thought and things. 

This latest born “father of a future age” already has been dead 
a quarter of a century; and the seeds of the kingdom of heaven he 
planted have had time to put forth only their first tender shoots. 
Nevertheless, already the education by work, and the glorification 
of work by the full play of the human faculties in a// their activity, 
has actually been seen and described by watchers on the hill-tops, 
who send forth the cheering ery, “ The morning cometh!” 

Is this the mere raving of an irrational enthusiasm? or notes of 
the song of angels over the manger cradle of Christendom? Is it 
not a fact of Aistory, that it was in the person of one single child, 
radiating the truth of our nature upon the devout heart of faith, 
that the word of God was made flesh, “in darkness that (in general) 
comprehended it not,” though some few saw and testified of the 
glory? But the announcement that childhood, cultivated and con- 
secrated, has all power given to it in earth and heaven, is “as the 
lightning which cometh out of the East, and shineth even unto the 
West.” Is it not the final coming of all the sons of man, as kings 
over Nature, being “made perfect” “in the communion of the 
just”? 

Nothing will solve the Labor question, which is simply the ques- 
tion of human life, but to edueate men from childhood to work in 
fellowship, and on Nature, according to the God-given playful in- 
stincts made manifest in the irresponsible unconscious era of hurnan 
life ; which adults are to study, in order to get divine hints for lead- 
ing children in every direction on the lines of law, — which, later, 
they will find written in themselves, if they are dealt with as proba- 
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bly Jesus of Nazareth was dealt with by his parents, —“ taught of 
angels,” — who kept him subject to themselves in matters temporal, 
while they worshipped him by giving him the lead in matters spirit- 
ual. And nothing short of this will bring on the era when the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb, and eat straw with the ox; “and 
a young child shall lead them.” 

This is Frébel’s idea of human education : to study the instincts 
of action and laws of thought and feeling in child-consciousness 
reverently ; humbly learning from it how God means that you 
should educate it to self-education, which alone makes moral 
growth and productive genius and heroic virtue. 

Does this method seem to mock the impending evils with its 
slowness? Are you too much on fire to meet and destroy the 
dragon that lays waste the garden of life, to go and play with 
children? Ah! has it not been the error of all ages to seek to 
remedy evils full grown, and overlook the numerous offspring, 
each one so little as to seem only a plaything, and to overlook 
the element of power which exists in Zime? Could all the child- 
hood that is now in the world be thus studied and educated, in 
less than a hundred years the world would be changed, not only 
morally, but physically. For the cosmic forces would be so largely 
discovered, and so skilfully manipulated, by the cultivated human 
genius that is now stifled by false education, that the means of sus- 
tenance and luxury would be indefinitely multiplied ; the physical 
ills, now so wide-spread in the human body, be medicated ; and the 
selfish action of men be in good measure prevented or foreclosed, 
by the gracious manners of human beings, led so to adjust them- 
selves to each other, that the generosity inherent in human nature 
could have free sweep. 

Knowledge is the great need of man; not the serpent knowledge 
which creeps on the belly and eats dust, for the selfish purpose of 
self-aggrandizement, but knowledge of the Divine love and purposes, 
which are the veal laws of Nature, bringing out moral heroism and 
the beauty of holiness upon the human plane, as well as use and 
beauty on the material plane, —a knowledge that it is easiest to 
begin to communicate to children in infancy, while as yet “ heaven 
lies about them; ” for they are “of the kingdom of heaven; ” and — 

“By the vision splendid 
The youth is still attended.” 


This divine plan of education begins by making impressions of 
nature and life, not in a desultory but in the orderly way, that shall 
insure accurate perception, which is the first real act of the mind 
from within outwards, and stimulates the fancy, as well as builds 
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up the understanding, on the irrefragable basis of Nature, — the 
word of God from the beginning, which it is the business of the edu- 
cator to teach the child to read or hear for himself. It was the 
last testimony of the wisdom of love in extremis, to whose quick- 
ened sensibility was brought home the utmost depravity of heart, 
perversity of will, and ferocity of man to man, “They know not 
what they do”! Can men be saved from this depth of ignorance, 
and its consequence of presumptuous sin? Christ says, Yes : 
become as little children, whose angels behold the face of my 
Father. And Frébel interprets the mystic saying by his motto, 
“ Come, let us live with our children,” and transform their play 
into man’s proper work, — art; open the blind eyes of the ignorant, 
and teach them from the beginning to know what they do. 

My dear madame, when I saw in a newspaper, that you had 
proposed to give a prize for the best paper that could be written on 
the Labor question, I sat down and wrote at a heat the above 
pages. But I know it is too short and simple a statement to com- 
pete for the prize with elaborate disquisitions and plans that will be 
sent by hundreds to the judges you have appointed, and which, 
no doubt, will suggest important ameliorations at the present mo- 
ment. But I thought I could understand the woman’s heart in 
you which prompted the call for the essays; and to that I thought 
I would directly appeal, in behalf of the cause of “the New Educa- 
tion ” which the American Frébel Society has just been formed to 
support. 

To give this education requires devoted women who must be 
not only of a high quality of mind and heart, and good culture, 
but earnestly desirous to devote themselves to the study of the 
Laws of Thought and the Sources of Character, in a systematic 
manner, for at least the better part of a year; and who would go 
into the work in the same spirit of self-consecration and devotion 
to humanity that is required of one who goes into the Christian 
pulpit. There are women who have done this. One gifted with 
heart and genius, of profound religious principle, and also favored 
by fortune with pecuniary means, has already given four years of 
personal work to the cause, with the great result of having planted 
the Kindergarten in St. Louis, where the municipality now sup- 
ports forty fairly paid kindergarteners, who are assisted by one 
hundred and sixty qualified volunteer ones. And here and there, 
all over the United States, are devoted kindergarteners, who have, 
in most cases, made the greatest exertions and sacrifices to get the 
requisite training, and are working in a very small circle of appre- 


ciation. 
There are five or six schools for training teachers also, kept by 
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conscientious persons, who are not so desirous of having many 
pupils, as devoted to the sacred cause; and who, therefore, will 
accept none as scholars who do not stand the examination in every 
respect, but more especially in that moral qualification which is the 
first requisite of a Frébelian kindergartener. Most of these schools 
have received pupils, when it was plain that they had a vocation, on 
their promise to pay, from their future earnings. But it is a griev- 
ous thing for any kindergartener te begin her arduous work with 
the burden of a debt upon her; because it is apt to urge her to 
take more children into her Kindergarten than she can do justice 
to; and, what is worse, to make compromises with parents ignorant 
of Frébel’s main principle, whose ambition or some other weakness 
leads'them to require her to teach reading before the children have 
been prepared, by proper culture of their own powers of thought, 
to have the thoughts of others imposed on them, and go through 
the process of learning signs before the things signified. “There 
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are duties,” said Coleridge, “that depress the moral spirit ;’ 
among these is the unquestionable duty of paying debts, though 
earning the money to do it makes secondary the duty which the 
kindergartener owes to the children, whose habits of mind and 
mental nutrition are confided to her care. 

The time will doubtless come when Kindergartens will be in as 
universal demand as schoagls and churches are now; and then it will 
not be so dangerous to undertake kindergartening under the burden 
of debt, because there will be a certainty of remunerative employ- 
ment. But the responsibility of introducing a new system of edu- 
cation, whose moral and social influences have not yet had time 
enough to be appreciated, and whose failures will be ascribed to the 
system, and not to the teacher’s shortcoming, is too great a respon- 
sibility. Hence the necessity of the Frébel Union’s having a fund 
to be drawn upon, in aid of the exceptional combinations of a 
decided vocation and inability to pay for training without some 
help. 

Cuarity Kindergartens are a most efficient means of spreading ¢ 
knowledge of Frébel’s system, and realizing its immediate social influ- 
ences. But they require the very best kindergarteners ; for the moth- 
ers of the poor children need to be gathered into classes, and taught 
how to co-ordinate their home care with that of the Kindergarten. 
Several ladies of culture and benevolence have qualified themselves 
as kindergarteners, on purpose to work among the poor. Two or 
three orphanages support a kindergartener for their younger chil- 
dren ; and there is one lady of wealth in the vicinity of Boston who 
expends more than $3,000 a year to support three Kindergartens in 
as many different towns. In Cambridge, Massachusetts, there is a 
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charity Kindergarten, supported by a subscription made by some of 
the citizens and by a fair. The hope is to demonstrate to muni- 
cipal authorities what Miss Blow has demonstrated at St. Louis ; 
viz., that it is the first duty of the public to provide this grade of 
education, at the public expense,—and to this end every thing 
depends upon the moral quality and scientific qualification of the 
kindergartener. The public mind and conscience must not be 
bewildered by Kindergartens only in name. There is one per- 
tinacious pretender, who wilfully deceives and misleads the un- 
guarded public, by advertising Kindergarten, and training of 
kindergarteners, who professedly adds what shows she does not 
begin to comprehend that science and those practices which entitle 
Fribel’s system to the name of the New Education. To denounce 
and expose this fraud, universally, wherever it makes its appear- 
ance, by putting forth the true thing, was the originating cause of 
the American Frébel Union, which like Frébel’s system itself de- 
stroys by constructing, — expels darkness by being light. But the 
Union has power only so far as it can aid in the training of good 
kindergarteners, and helping to put Kindergartens in destitute 
places, among which are to be counted, Boston, Cambridge, Phil- 
adelphia, and other cities where the authorities are yet to be in- 
structed, by seeing specimens of the true thing itself, how to avoid 
being deceived. There are good private kindergartens in all those 
cities, and in Boston is one public Kindergarten. But in all those 
cities there have been pretended Kindergartens, some of which were 
not deliberate frauds, but the productions of ignorance, and there- 
fore innocent in a certain sense, — yet no less, even more, perni- 
cious on that account; being patronized by those who do not 
consider it a crime against humanity to do a kindness to a poor 
woman at the cost of bending the twig of a child’s nature in such a 
manner that it cannot attain its full proportion and destined beauty 
for “ the forever of this world” ! 

Frébel’s system makes special claim upon women. It is the first 
that has fully recognized woman to be mother of the soul and mind, 
as well as of the physical being of mankind. The American Fribel 
Union was originated by a few cultivated women of wealth, as an 
earnest appeal to other women of wealth to come to the aid of a 
reform that underlies all other reforms, and comprehends their scope 
in its larger one, of developing human creativeness. 


Notice to Svusscripers.— The Editor of the Kindergarten Messenger 
respectfully begs all the subscribers to let her know, during the month of Decem- 
ber, whether they subscribe for 1878; and, if possible, to pay in advance, in 
order that she may make economical arrangements to avoid the usual deficit (for 
there are not yet the requisite thousand subscribers). 
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AMERICAN FROBEL UNION. 


President. 


BARONESS VON MARENHOLTZ BULOW (who appoints Miss PeaBopy 
her proxy). 





Secretary. 
Miss Anna S. PAGE .... +. « + © «© « « « « « Danvers, Mass. 


Treasurer. 
Wiviiam M. VauGuan, Esq. . . . . . - «~~ « Cambridge, Mass. 


Dice-residents. 
Dr. Henry Barnard . . . . Hartford, Conn. 
B. G. Norrurvur. . . 4 4 State Sup. of Education, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. Epwarp EGG LESTON Bet . » Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rev. R. Hepner Newron. . .. . . Anthon “Memorial Chureh, New York. 
Miss F. L. MacpanreL. . eB . . . New York. 
Mr. Jonn Kraus ...... . . . . New York. 
PRESIDENT ORTON . . . we "Agricultural C ollege, Columbus, Ohio. 
Principat WuHirteE . . . . . Brooks School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. J. S. TRAVELLI . . . Chaplain of West Penitentiary, Alleghany City. 
Principat M. A. NeEweLt . . . Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 
PrivcipaAL JOHN OGDEN . . Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, O. 
Henry B. Arnerton, Esq. . . . . Speco tse ve . . Nashua, N.H. 
ic. 3s: SEMERSON, GED. 2. 2 kkk ww te wt le Uw ee} 6+ 6B ston. 
HV. JOHN PARKMAN .... . . 6 « s 6 «© «© © »© « « « « « Boston. 
hey. Orrus Barto, DD: . . . . « © « « « « « © « »« » Boston. 
ES rr a ee ee 
WALTER Situ, Esq. . . . =. . ~~ Director of Normal Art School, Boston. 
Miss Lucretia P. Hate... SR Le ee, ee Se ee 
PRS EAE Gr WWEDES-.. «1. 8 <a. 2 « © «© « «© « © .» Boston, 
Mins. HoRacE MANN . . 2... 3 «1 8 © «© «© 3 «© » « » «Cambridge. 
Wins, G. BP. bowry .-. . . .. . .» Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Mrs. L. M. Carr... oe Dep. S: up. ot Educ ation, Sacramento City. 
Mrs. R. WH. Hare... . 2)... ~~ 2031 DeLaney Place, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Cuartes WILLING . . . . .) .) )~) o916 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. M. Sarrorp BLAkE . .. . . . « . 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Ponorary fHlembers. 


Mrs. M. H. Krirgk . ..... . . . . Altona, Schleswig-Holstein. 
Mrs. Kraus BoetteE . . . . . . . . . 9 West 28th Street, New York. 
Miss M. J. GARLAND . . . oe es « « ) . 52 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
Miss R. J. Weston. ee ew we he ehh) 62 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
Mrs. A. E. Garpner . . . . . . . «. 154 West Concord Street, Boston. 
Dyes S. HB Brow. «.. . «= © 6 2 « . St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Joun OGDEN . . . .. : Central ‘Normal School, Worthington, O. 
Mrs. A. H. Purnam ...... - . 23He rshay Hall, Chicago. 
Miss SARA Bppy. . 2. 2. s «© as + 128 Hershay Hall, Chicago. 
Miss R. R. Burrirr . Friends’ Library, 15th and Race Streets, Philade sphia. 
Miss EMMA MarweprEL .... . High Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. A. K. Atpricu ... . ‘ . Florence, Mass. 
Mrs. - ouIsA PoLLock,. . . . "1127 13th Street, N. W. , Washington, D.C. 
Mr. . N. Warman... »~ 2. . + 56 Oneida Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mrs. Ms LLA SNELLING Hatcu . . . » .2 Warren Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 
MTSE AWNA HIEED . 2. « 2 & s 3 « «© «© » » « « « Nashua, N.H. 

The above Honorary Members are recognized Trainers of Kindergartners. 
There are more than 20 other Honorary Members, for whose names see the 
‘‘ Kindergarten Messenger ”’ for September and October. 
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